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JOINT PROBLEM SOLVING ACTIVITY IN ADULT-CHILD 
DYADS: A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY Order No. 61^845 
Arms. Flavio Jose. Ph.D. Northwestern University. 1981 . 183pp. 

* This study attempts to investigate differences in how rural * 
Brazilian teachers and mothers interact with children in a task setting. 
The ultimate goal of th e study is to improve fur understanding of the i}* 

f problems children encounter in adapting to a school setting, The 
specific Meps in the study were: (a) to analyse the teaching-learning 
style the child is accustomed to before entering-schoo I. This was 
done through the analysis of mothers 1 interaction with children of 
different preschool agesm aproblem solving situation; (b) to 
examine the teaching style the child encounters upon entering v 
schoof^This was studied through an analysis of teacher - child * 
interactions in the sarne problem solving task; (c) to analyze the 

> comments of rural Brazilian teachers and mothers4bout videotapes 
of a mother-child and a teacher^child interaction session. The first two 
phases constituted the "observational part of oar study. Data from 
these phases were analyzed in terms of a fouNevel, sequential 
quantitative analysis. Successive levels involved increasingly finer 
grainted analysis of the interaction/The last phase constituted the 
"reflection" section of the research. * 

The analysis of age trends in mother-child interaction revealed < 
that children were called upon to be responsible for relatively few 
aspects of the task and that this did not change greatly as they got » 
older/Although the mothers transferred responsibility for some of the 
physical actions to the child, the forms of ether-regulation they 
provided were basically the same across ages. They relied 
precJominantly.on what we define in the study as^'direct" pointing and 
."direct" speecr\rather than indirect forms. Several features of the 
interaction indicated, however, that children working with the mothers 
were'capable of 'doing more than they were asked to do. We suggest 
that as children grow older rural Brazilian mothers continue to 
organize the task, to.function as the "brains" for the activity by 
formulating and directing the task strategtes.-while children continue 
to carry out assigned steps. 

. The, comparisons of teacher-child and mother- child interaction ' 
reveafed significant differences between mothers and teachers when 
interacting with 6^ year-old children. In contrast to the mother?, 
teachers structured the interaction such that children were 
responsible for all behaviors. Also unlike mothers, teachers' other- 

„ regulation was usually carried ouj through indirect pointing and 
Speech. The children's performance indicated thaVthey were able to 
learn how to perceive and carry out all aspects of the ongoing activity. 

The comments provided by rural mothers and teachers' about the 
irrteraction of one mother-child dyad and one teacher; child d/ad 
proved to be very useful. First, they enhanced,our understanding of 
the interactions. Second, they reinforced our categories used to 
analyze mother-child and teacher- child interactions, thereby 
corroborating their ecological va'.dity. The categories of behaviors 
and levels of analysis reflected the intuitions of mothers and teachers 
about interaction in a task setting. * * v 

In our conclusions, we summarized the findings, research 

questions, and theoretical foundations. We also put forth the 
limitations of this study, as well as the implications of our findings for 

teaching* The need for future researcruwas also examined with an eye 

toward a multidiscipltnary effort to solve conflicts that arise due to the 
interface of home and school cultural environments. 



PERSPECTIVES ON.THE ANALYSIS OF CONVERSATIONAL 
SEQUENCING EN GROUP SYSTEMS Order No. 8116782 

» Beach. Wavnt Aia.v. Ph.D The Unixersityjoj Utah. 198L 142pp. Chair: 
B. Aubre> Fisher 5j 

This inquiry is at once a study of patten .s of group behavior and. how, 
these patterns were scientifically described. It is first questioned whether 
conversational patterning in groups is more strongly influenced by*ihe 
4 * capacity to function as self- regulating systems, or by die constraints 
inherent \n co me u- specific tasks. Second, in pbsvhoc fashion, jhe coding 
^nethods employed to empirically assess group systems are reflex ively . 
examined. Attention is given to how coders work interprets ely and 
cornrhonseosically when categorizing utterances. 
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The empirical portion of this investigation is grounded vvithfn a 
pragmatic view of human communication. Groups are conceived as self- 
regulation systems that actively organfce the communicative* environment 
by enacting sequential'pattems. Interlocked beftaviors reflect relational 
de'finitions among group members. By identifying relational patterns, 
conclusions can»be drawn as to how groups develop com ersationally over 
time. * » • 

Research literature on group development and task- constraints is then 

t reviewed, revealing a contrast in perspectiv es that can only be assessed 
empirically. Developmental studies are complementary to the pragmatic 
view, wherebv ihe locus of control resides within groups' abilities to enact 
the interactional env ironment In conmst, task-constraint studies suggest 
that tasks serve as situational variable! that determine interactional 
patterning, and these external influences override groups' self- regulating 

' capabilities. * * 
-Tw9 hypothesized results were drawn from this review; (1) Relational 

*■ development will occur within the performance of a task: (2) The nature of 
the, task win riot affect relational control patterning. Four groups were ^ 
instructed to com erse on two different tasks. An average of two recorded 
meetings per group, per task wef e submitted to analysis Messages were 
coded into fiv e categories of relational control (t.+ . t-, + ) and 

through Markov-chain analysis were tested for time-dependent probability 
^ructures. Stationary tests did not confirm the hypothesis that relational* 
development will occur within task performance. Patterns of relational 
corTirol remained generally stagnant across the four groups and two tasks 
Howev erstructuring (t-) an ^equivalence (-^onirol modes did swamp 
the data. The second research hypothesis was generallv confirmed, since 

^groups were not found to differ in. their conversational patterning across 
tasks. 

Empirical findings are discussed from thi >e alternative perspectives: 
(1) The prevalence of stationarity findings may suggest a lack df relational 
development bevond formative sia ges: (2) Classroom constraints and the 
duraaon of group tasks may have influenced conversations: (3) It is 
possible that coders tended to categorize utterances into only two of five 
dimensions (t- ( — ).and that the coding manual for this study was 
improperly utilized Implications of these findings and, directions for 
research are discussed * " 

The final chapter provides an ideological shift and reflexive analysis of 
relational-coding accomplishments. Conversational codine is itself 
displayed as social activity, since coders must rely upon their commonsense 
knowledge in creating a coherent sense of social structure. It is argued that' 
relational coding is inherently an ambiguous task, not onlv because coders ' 
must improvise and enact methods of sense-making that eo bevond written 
rules of the coding manual but also because laneuaee itself is indexical and 
inns.possesses multiple and hidden meanings. These views are expressed in 
consideration of the role of refiexiviiy in coinmurficauon research, a step- 
by-step chronology of relational coding routines in the previous study, anti 
the presuppositiona) nature of coding conversation. Implications for cioselv 
examining methodological underpinnings, arid potentials for naturalistic 
(etKnomethodologicaJ) inquiry are provide! 



THE, EFFECTS OF HEARING rAJDS ON INTERPERSONAL 
PERCEPTIONS: CREDIBILITV, -EMPLOY ABILITY, AND 

. INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION Order No. 8116720 

Sevan. Marline Allyson, Ph.D. The University of Connecticut. 1980, 

. 121pp. 

The most frequent approach to the management of an irrex ersible 
hearing impairment is to recommend the use of a hearing aid. Adults who 
dev elop hearing impairment secondary to the aging process often refuse or 
delay the use of a hearing aid even though the need for it may be apparent 
The literature suggests that resistance to amplificatioiunay reflect the 
negative attitudes pervadirtg the use of ampl^icaoon. However, no single 
factor can account for the general resistance of many adults to the use of 
amplificatioa This study focuses on the effect of amplification on three 
psycho-social attributes: Credibility. Employabiliry. and Interpersonal 
Attraction. 

Six'videotapes were made of the same speaker wearing six different 
' hearing aid configuration's. A seventh videotape was made of the speaker 
wearing no hearing aid The content of the videotapes consisted of the 
speaker portraying a supervisor in an interview with an emplov ee. Adult 
subjects, selected on the basis of pre-existing membership in a social or 
professional group, observed the videotapes and later rated the speaker on 
a number of variables. It was hypothesized that the (1) number and 
(2) visibility of the location of the hearing aids worn by the speaker was 
inversely proportionate to the subjects'* rating of the speaker's Credibility. 
Emplbyability, and Irterpersorjal, Attraction. n 



, With regard to the variable of the Credibility, this study indicated that 
the number of visible'hearing aidSAtas inversely related to subjects* ratings. 
The visibility of the location of the rTearing,aids did not show a 
demonstrable effect \ * * . . . * * 

Employabiliry was partially influenced by the number of visible 
hearinfaids worn. This was especially noted by ratings from female 
subjeccfrolder subjects* or subjects with high socio-economic status. The 
visibility of the location of the hearing airi\did effect employability ratings 
of the speaker. * . . „\ 

Interpersonal Attraction' ratings, we re influenced by the visibility of the 
heading aid/However,»the result was not always an inverse relationship as 
originally hypothesized. * ' y r 

The results of this study can be interpened as a strong argument for the 
reduction of the visibility of hearing aids. >tyhen jconsistent with other 
clinical goals, it would seem that the general goal is to provide appropriate 
amplification under optimal conditions of concealment ' 

As hypothesized, the subjects* (1) background,,^) perceptions aoout c 
thef speaker, and (3) prejudgemenial biases appear to influence raungs ol 
the speaker wearing a hearing aid. Therefore better public education 
regarding hearing impairment and hearing aids is indicated 

The relationship between the subjects* estimate of the speaker's age, 
hearing loss, atid all other variables in this study was explored. The estimate 
of the speaker's age was influenced by an interaction between the number 
and the location of the hearing aid(s) worn. The estimate of the extent of 
the speaker's hearing loss is directly related to the number of hearing aids 
worn. If the speaker woje.two hearing aids, his hearing loss was rated as 
more severe. than if hei wore only one hearing aid. 

The results of this study indicate that in several situations there is a 
stigmatizing'effea imposed by wearing a hearing aid and the hearing aid 
was proven to be a.symbol of hearing impairment These findings suggest 
that reactions to persons wearing hearing aid(s) play an .important role in 
handicapping effect of a hearing impairment 



A COMPARISON OF THE CHANGES IN PERCEPTIONS OF 
IDEAL tEADER BEHAVIOR, INTERPERSONAL ' 
COMMUNICATION, AND WORK-MOTIVATION ATTITUDES OF 
* STUDENTS IN AN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM WHO HAVE AND HAVE tiOT COMPLETED 
ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNSHIPS % Order No. 81 19601 
BracchOMarieCutronCEo.D. St. John's University, 1981. 170PP*. 
.Mentor: Dr. Joseph Halliwell * 

The Problem. This study compared the changes in expectation f or ' 
leader behavior, interpersonal communication scores, and work 
motivation attitudes on the part of those students in an educational 
administration program who have and have not as Vet completed an 
administrative internship. Moreover* the study compared the 
expectations for ideal leader behavior, interpersonal communication . 
scores, and work motivation attitudes on the part of the interns when 
^they were sub-grouped within the following categories: sex, years of 
teaching experience .level of field-based component of internship, 
atnd type ofschool district. * 

Methods and Procedures. The subjects were educational 
administration students at St. John's University, Jamaica, New York 
during the 1978-79 school year. The intern group consisted of fifty- 
*: four students enrolled in a two semester, six- credit educational 
administration internship. The control group consisted of 54 students' 
wh o had not as yet t?ken a n internship. 

• Theleadership Behavior Description Questionnaire-ideal, 
Educational Work Components Study, and Interpersonal 
Communications Inventory were incorporated into a single data- 
gathering instrument. During October, 1978 and May, 1979 this 
instrument was distributed to the students during regular class time. 

Analysis W co variance was employed to adjust the posttest means 
» of all scores for the pretest differences and differences in number of 
credits in educational administration between tpe intern and control 
t groups. 

Findings end Conclusions. 

(1) Intern students reported a significant increase in their 
perceptions of their communication skills. 

(2) Intern students increased their valuing of the work motivation 
factors: tolerance for work pressure, willingness to seek rewards, and 
surround concerns. ~ . * 
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<3) Intern students did not show a significantly different change in 
their perceptions ofidealUader behavior with respect to thjiwo* 
dimensions: initiating structure and consideration. * 

(4) There were no significantly different changes between male 
and female interns for initiating structure, competitiveness 1 
desirability, wiHingoess to seek rewards, and interpersonal 
- communications. ♦ 

Male interns showed a significantly higher increase in their 
expectations for administrator consideration. % 

'Female interns placed increased value on potential for personal 
challenge, tolerance for work pressure, ana* surround concerns. 
Whereat mate interns showed a significantly higher increase in their 
valuing of*conservative security. 
A (5) There were no significantly different changes between less 
experienced interns and more experienced interns forthesubscales 
consideration, competitiveness desirability/surround concerns and 
Interpersonal communication. 

More experienced interns showed a significantly higher increase 
fh their expectations for leader initiating structure. 

Less experienced interns increased their valuing of the work 
motivation attitudes: potential for personal challenge, tolerance for 
work pressure, willingness to seek rewards, and conservative 
^security, 

(6) There were no significantly different changes between 
elementary level and secondary level administrative interns' 
perceptions of leader initiating structure; perceptions of their 
communication skills;,and work motivation attitudes fC' potential for 
personal challenge, competitiveness desirability, tolerance for work 
pressure, willingness to seek rewards, and surround concerns. . 

However.'secondary school interns increased their expectations 
for leader consideration and conservative security. 

(7) There were no significantly different changes between urtjan 
and suburban administrative Interns' perceptions oMeader initiating 
structure; work motivation attitudes of competitiveness desirability, 
tolerance for work pressure, willingness to seek reward, conservative 
security, and surround concerns; and their perceptions of their 
interpersonal communication skills. 

However, suburban interns increased their expectations for leader 
consideration and increased their valuing of work motivation 
attitude-potential for personal challenge. 



a comparatim: study of styles of commlmcvtion 
betweln two groups of.traj&s: parents and their 
bright l"nderaoteving child and parents and . . 

THEIR ACHIEVING CHILD Order No. 811677$ 

Br.ujsh.kw. Rith Yrnxft. D.S.W. TheX ? ni\ersit}x>fUtafi.\%l. 105pp. 
Chair: Dean H. Hepworth 

This studv was designed to investigate the sr>Ies of communication 
between parents and child in. two differemgroups of famil>\jriads. In one. 
group (achievers), the dyldm each triad was a bnght academic achiever, in 
the second group (underachievers), thechild in each tnad wasa bright 
academip underachieve:. There were 20 triads in each group, the sexes of * 
the children %ere equal!} distributed within each grauj), and there were no 
developmental or psychological identified problemsVl^e age range was 
between ljL and* 14 vears. 

**The.stvles of communication w eretstudied within the content of a 
problem-sol ving exercises which consisted of a task a (puzzle) to be > * 
completed by the child. The parents in each triad were instructed to 
.provide verbal and nonverbal messages to help the child cbmpiete the.task. 
■ The basic hypothesis of the study was that there would be a difference 
between the achieving and underachieving triads in the styles of 
communication. This proposed stylistic difference focused on the extent to 
which the messages between parents and child related to the problem- 
solving task, that & were congruent orincongruent with the situation of the 
task completion. Congruent messages were defined operationally as 
informational messages frorn parents to their child that provided specific # 
unambiguous direcnons/or reinforcing or critical evaluative comments that 
were consistent with the child's performance. 

The following hypo theses were tested; (1) Parents of achievers will 
provide more congruent messages for completion of die task than parents 
of underachievers: (2) of these congruent messages more will consist of 
specific information and direcdons as to how to complete the task; 
(3) parents of achievers will send more performance-related messages'than 
will parents of underachievers; (4) in the achieving group there will be 
reciprocity'between the number of requests for help from the child and the 
number of directions given by parents. This reciprocity will not exist in the 
underachieving group. . , % 



The results of the study revealed the following: (1) There wis no 
difference between the two groups in the total frequency of congruent and* 
* in congruent messages; (2) parents in the achieving group provided more 
congruent direcrions,,but notjnfonnational messags: (3) there was no 
difference between the groups in evaluative comments about performance. 
However, in both groups the parents were more reinforcing than critical: 
and (4) there was no difference between the groups in the frequency of 
reciprocity between requests for help and help given by parents of , . 
achievers, butthece was a positive relationshipj5etween these two variables 
in the underachieving group. # 

The stylistic differences in communication between the two groilps 
that the parents of achievers provided their children with more relevant and 
specific instruction and directions about the way the task was to be 
completed. This study suggested that the achieving chiljj may receive more 
dear messages about expectations than the underachieving child. , 

Because a random sample could not be employed in this study, the 
parents in the two groups differed in their levels of education. The findings, 
.therefore, should be viewed with caution. 



THE EFFECTS OF CONTINGENT STIMULATION ON % 
STUTTERING FREQUENCY IN TWO ENMRONMENTAL * 
SETTINGS UTILIZING TWO DELIVERY MODES - 0 
0 <' V Order No-8 11546$ 

Christensen. John Eric. Ph.D. ■ University of Kansas, 1980. 80pp. 

Statement of the Problem. Several hboratoo' investigations have , t 
demonstrated the effects of response-contingent stimuli on stuttering 
behaviors. Specula tio*agardingttfe effects of contingent stimulation on 
stuttering beyond thfijmknesof the laboratory setting remains.ynclear. 
The primar}*'factors imohed in this uncertainty are the lack of systematic t 
experimental controls in noniaboratory studies and the limited amount of v 
data reported . . ' • • 

The present investigation was designed to examine the effects of verbal 
response-contingent stimulation on stuttering behavior under varied ft 
experimental conditions. Variables that were manipulated included the 
mode of delivering -response-contingent stimuli and the environmental 
conditions in wfiich the subjects received the stimulation, » * 

Procedure TJiis in\ estigation employed a sequence of two related but - 
* independent experiments. The first experiment examined the headsetand 
face-td-face stimulus delivery modes, while the sepond experiment 
contrasted the laboratory arid Some settings. 
. Both experiments were based on an ABA research design^ Individual 
and gKJdp data were analyzed regarding changes in the mean percentage of 
r words stuttered during Treatment and Extinction periods as compared to 
Baserate. The t test for repeated measures was used to test the significance 
of changes between Baserate and Treatment and between Treatmentand 
Extinction for both experimental conditions^Further. the t test for repeated 
measures was used to determine the significance of differences in changes / 
between conditions, 

Findings. Verbal contingent stimulation of stuttering decreased the 
frequency* oF words stuttered for ail subjects in both experimeds. The 
amount of response change appeared to be independently varljle, and 
. complete elinination.of stuttering behaviors during the Treatment period 
was not'fbund for any subject / • 4 
. The significance of changes in stuttering frequency was found to be 
variable; The reduction in stuttering frequency during the condition 
utilizing the headset delivery mode was .found to be significant Change in 
» stuttering frequency resulting from the face-to- face delivery of stimuli.was 
not found to be significant The difference in change between the face-to- 
fece delivery mode and the headset delivery mode was significant 
The results of the second experiment showed that contingent 
. stimulation significantly reduced stuttering in the laboratory setting but not 
in the home setting. The difference in change between the home and 
"laboratory settings was found to be significant 

Recovery of stuttering frequency during the Extinction periods on both 
experiments was found to be independently variable. / ' 

Conclusions.^) Tn* contingent stimulus "no" reduced stuttering 
frequency regardless of the delivery mode or experimental setting: (2) the 
only significant reductions of stuttering frequency occurred in the , * ' 
laboratory setting while using the headset delivery mate (3) the face-to- 
face delivery mode significantly. reduced the effectiveness of contingent 
stimulation: (4) the effecjs of the physical stimulus environment, if an>\ on 
the effectiveness of contingent stimulation in the home setting remain ? 
unclean, and (5) contingent verbal stimulation as a clinical strategy should 
be re-evaluated due to the possible ineffectiveness of the face-to- face 
*q ry mode. 
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AN INTERACTIONAL APPROACH TO COMMUNICATION- 
'BOUND 'ANXIETY AND THE CROSS- SITUATIONAL 
HYPOTHESIS . ♦ OrderNo. 8123308 

Cirlin! Alan Syoney, Ph.D. The Unijptstry oi /oWa. 1981. ^dp. * 
Supervisors: Professor Samuel U*Becker, Professor Gary Cronkhite 

This study was a response-foa number of criticisms which'have 
been raised over current research being done under the 
^communication-bound anxiety rubric. Tnree criticisms ere discussed: 
first, that the definition underlying most constructs is based on the 
unsupported a priori assumptipn that anxiety is the causal factor; 
second, that current approaches tend to focus on individual variables 
to the exclusion of-situational variables, and thSrd. that current / 
measuremenfThstruments have failed to predict situation.specific 

« communicationbehaviors cross-situation ally. I%is argued that these 
problems are largely a function of set of problematic assumptions 
underlying current approaches to communication-bound anxietyJtis 
also argued that a potentially better approach.would involve an 
attempt to develop a multidimensional, interactional measurement 
instrument, designed to account for the variance in actual situation- 
specific behaviors. Such an approach would not be based on any a 
priori assumptions of causali#. This study was an attempt to assess 
the merit of such an approach. • 

Three hypotheses were tested: first, that a number of individual * 
dimensions would emerge if actively sought; second, that a number of 
situational factors would emerge if actively softght; and third, that the 
crcsS'Situational predictive power of a measurement approach based 

' » on both individual and situational factors would be Higher than that • 
achievedj)y contemporary approaches to the measurement c-f 
communication-bound anxiety. Strong evidence was found in support 
of these three hypotheses. O-factor analysis of a set of individual/ 
difference items<items = 51. subjects = 69) produced a solution in 
which 10 factors had eigenvalues greater than 1.0; the varianced- 
accounted for by the first three factors was 33.3%, 11.2%, and 5.9%. £i 
R.factor analysis of a set of situational difference ijems (subjects e \ 
71, items'-^ SO) produced a solution in which 16 factors had 
eigenvalues greater than 1.0; tK&variance accounted for by the first 
three factors was 37.6%. 14.2%, and 7.3%. In both the Q- and R- 

* solutions there werejtems or.subjects with their primary loading on 
the secondary factors. During the final test, the cross«situational 
predictive powe*of three measures of communication -bound aftxiety 
(Gilkin^on's PRCS,.Watson and Friend's SADS, and McCcoskey's 
•PRCA) were compared with the cross-situational predictive po.wer of* 
an individual and a situational difference measure developed during 
-the cou'se of the study. These instruments provided measures of four 
' individual factors and five situational dimensions. The three . 
contemporary instruments used together in a multiple regression 
equation accounted for'an average of 11.8^ of t.ie total behavioral 
variance across situations (individuals = 116, situations = 3). 
Individually the PRCS accounted for 6:2%, the SADS 3.7%. and the' 
PRCA 7.9% of the total variance. . he individual difference instrument 
accounted for 12.3% of the total variance. The individual and 
situational difference instruments use*d together were able;to account 
for 50.3% of the variance across 464 individual-situational criterion ✓ 
scores. It was concluded that evidence in support of the 

. multidimensional! interactional approach was^obtained. " < # 



COMMUNICATION PATTERNS OF MOTHERS OF YOUNG 
DEAF CHILDREN 

CbRLlSS. Pauline Atxison, Ed.D> University of Southern California. 1981. 
Chairman; Professor Paul Bloland , , 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between the , 

communication patterns of mothers and the school behaviors of their 

young deaf child?en.r It was the intenjt of this investigation to show ihat ( . 
mothers' metacommunicauon is more directly related to their children's fr 
school adjustment than their verbal communication. Research studies from . 
nonverbal communicauon.«motheHnfanU mother-chiloVand mother _ 
handicapped child studies were rev:ewed,for their theoretical implications 
in the communicauon ofprelinguisuc deaf children and thejr mothers. 
Previous research in the irea of young deaf children has traditionally 
centered around the verbalization^ of the mother to the child, while this 
study aaempted/to look at the nonverbar interactional aspects of 
communication between the mother and the child. This study assumed that 
even though small de^f children may have little or no receptive verbal 
language, they have established a communication process with their parents- 
which continues to facilitate or complicate the learning of verbal language. 
By studying this process, counseling strategies for parents could be " 
developed which would take into account more than the need for their 
'chilfrentogainspeediorverfcalcoin^^ j « 



Thirty- two mother^ijcaf child dyads,wtrc videotaped at the John Tracy 
etinicin a standardized fi^ty^fiB^on. * n addition, each mother 
pamdpated in a sqvctured4ntervjew conducted by the author. Raters 
obseryed tfte nxrthe^beluvior and rated them on the dimensions of 
control vs. autonomy, acceptance vs. rejection, and modes of 
communication (verba) vs. nonverbal): Measures of verbal praise and x 
dissauslaction/anxietv were also employed in the ratings. All of the 
^severely to profoundly deaf children and theirmothers.were enrolle^in 
one of the-training programs at the John Tracy Clinic. The children were 
rated by their tutors on attention span, self-confidence, disposition, 
friendliness, aggression, and passivity, , 

The following hypothesiied relationships were not supported in this . 
study: maternal control and rejection and child passing: rna^ernarcontrol 
and praise and child aggression;*rnaternal praise and child attention span; 
maternal tum'taking^nd eve-contact and child friendliness maternal praise 
and expressive language of younger children (mean= 2A years). The 
expected relationship between, mothers' dissatisfacnon/anxiety about their 
children's progress in schoorSnd ratings of deaCcruldren on school • 
aggression was supported. This finding supports the basic assumption of 
this srudv that deaf children are strongly afleaed by their mothers' r 
interactional messages even when verbalizations are not understood. The 
hypothesized reiauonship betwecnTnothers' nonverbal praise and older 
children's (mean = 3.10 vears) expressive language was found to be 
significant Sincere*! of the children in this study were profoundly, deaf, it 
is not surprising that the older children's expressive unage would be more 
affected than that of the ?cungcr children whose expressive language was 
meager or non ex istenL • . 

Several recommendauons for future research were suggested b> these 
findings This study should be replicated with mothe rs and deaf children 
who had not been trained at the J6hn Tracy Clinic or a similar msutuuon 
The finding that nonverbal praise is significantly related to «prcssnc 
language would merit further invesugauon. Because very young children 
do not have a recepove verbal language it would be of help to educators 
and parents if more actenuon were paid to the process of communication 
which includes mostly nonverbal messages for these children. Counseling 
strategies which focus on mothers' dissatisfaction and anxiety should be w 
developed because of their adverse effects on deaf children. Counselors 
. Hho work with mothers of deaf children should investigate further the 
" relationship between aggression i£ children and mothers' atutudes 
Ihree hundred and thiny-one secondary school counselors were 
surveyed. Of this group 260 completed questionnaires, or 19% of the 
f sample, were returned. 

The first hypothesis, that there would be no statistically significant 
difference between the ASOA's funcuonal statements and 1 the views of 
practicing secondary school counselors, was rejected. It was found that all 
functional statement comparisons were nouonsidered equal at the .05 level 
of significance. The second hypothesis, that certain sub-items listed under 
the functional statements would-betonsidered more applicable to a 
description of practicing secondary school counselors, was accepted 
Certain sub- items under each functional statement were considered more 
descriptive of counselor responsibility based on the .05 level of significance 
and /'or their mean. 

. 4F 

-TtfE EFFECTS OF A MARRIAGE* ENCOUNTER PROGRAM ON ' 
MARITAL COMMllNICATIONTDYADIC ADJUSTMENT AND 
THE GUALITY OF THE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 

Order No. 81 22276 
Costa, Louise Ann, Ph.D. University of Colorado at Boulder, 1981. 
278pp. Director: Assistant Professor Alma Elaine Yarbrough 

This study investigated theeffects of a Marriage Encounter 
program on marital communication, dyadic adjustment, and the 
quality of the interpersonal relationship. It focused op the prediction 
that the ME training program was effective in teaching commun ication 
skills to enrich the marital dyad. Communication was defined as an 
emergent process of mutual meaning creation and negotiation v 
between interdependent individuals. As such, the theoretical bases of 
the study were systems theory and a preventive, educational model of 
health. * 

-Literature was reviewed to argue that communication is the major 
criterion for assessing the effectiveness of a system and that 
ineffective communication is a major contributor to marital 
dtef unction. It was noted that methodological deficiencies in marital 
enrichment research have produced equivocal and inconclusive 
results re "~~ A ' 4 



\ * ; 

\. - 
The modified Solomon four-group design included an 
experimental group, a no-treatment control group, and fc*o additional 
groups to control for testing effects. The experimental group 
consisted of 51 volunteer couples and the waiting-list control group 
consisiedbf 29 volunteer coupies, each from six different ME * 
programs. The two additional control groups consisted of 43 
volunteer couples who were on a waiting list. The experimental group 
completed three inventories before, after, and two months after, 
participation in the enrichment experience. Intensive interviews of 
experimentarsubjects as f 6llow"up added a qualitative dimension to- 
the study. 

The experimental group couples were exposed to ME and learned 
a communication technique known as "dialogue." Six hypotheses 
were generated. In general, they predicted that couples participating ^ 
in a ME program would experience a significant increase in their level 
of marital communication.'dyadic adjustment, and the general quality 
of the interpersonal relationship immediately after and two months 
following the program. The dependent measures were the Marital 
Communication Inventory, the Dyadic Adjustment Scale, and the 
Interpersonal Relationship-Scale. 

An analysis of raw change scores and an analysis of covariance 
were used to test the hypotheses. On both statistical tests, 
experimental group scores were significantly higher than control 
group scores on all three dependent measures at posttest. The 
significantly higher scores were sustained over the two-month follow- 
up period. Therefore, the six hypotheses predicting short and long- 
term impact were confirmed. The qualitative data generally reinforced 
and expanded quantitative findings. Participants reported that the 
dialogue technique^ expressing feelings was a significant variable in 
increasing marital intimacy. An analysis, of variance was Conducted to 
• determine testing effects on the dependent measures. Results 
indicated no appreciable testing effects. c 

Discussion of results generally supported the overall prediction 
that a ME program can significantljpncrease the level of 
communication, adjustment and the qualjty of the interpersonal 
relationship: The data were further analyzed according to 
demographic variables of age, sex, length of marriage, number of 
children, frequency of chufch attendance, andjeducational level. 
Interpretations of significant sex differences were also presented. 

It was concluded that ME which is based on a health-centered 
concept offenrichment, still in its infancy, should be further developed 
and expanded. Furthermore, implications of the results indicated that 
communication educators and practitioners should continue to focus, 
on the relationship rather than on the individual for marital 
enrichment. Research recommendations included the use of multi- 
method approaches, randomization, anp* longitudinal f oltow-up 
- "procedures. Further research should focus on the areas of qualified 
leadership, developmental needs, program components, range of 
potential participants, and" comparative analysis. 



THE CONttfUMCATOR'S PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS AND . 
CREDEBEUTY AS DETERMINANTS OF THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A SPEECH . Order.No. 3117620 

Covington, Joyce Kocian, Ph.D. The Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Co£, 1981. 79pp. Supervisor: Professor J. 
Donald Raesdale 
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g The purpose of the study is ipfcterrnine the extent to which a speaker's 
physical attracfiveness 4 aud credibility may influence the effectiveness o/a * 
speech. The following questions were asked: (a) Is the speaker ' * 
effectiveness determined by the speaker's physical attractiveness and 
-credibility? (b) Will the attractive speaker be perceived as a less effective 
speaker, other things being equal? (c) Additionally, will me stud) show 
which the audience' thinks is of greater influence in evaluating the 
effectiveness of a speaker, physical attractiveness or credibility?, 

A significant F value was h\poTr!£sizedfor the main effects ph>sical 
attractiveness, sex, and introduction. An introduction effect was also 
predicted. The confederate speaker served as both the attractive and the 
not-so*attracove speaker. A no. low, or high credible introduction prefaced 
each .of the attractiveness conditions. A total of six combinations of, * 
inuoiiuction and attractiveness were used in this experiment The subjects, 
all beginning speech class members, viewed a four minute video taped 
speech^ Following the speech each subject filled out an ethos semantic 
differential and a semantic differential for effectixeness. 
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The resulting ANO VAs rex ealed that neither credibility nor 
effectiveness were significant for the main effect attractiveness. The main 
effect sex *as not*sifnific<ni for credibility or effecmeness. For the main , 
effect introduction, the Fvalue was significant on all thiee le\els of the 
credibility measure and for the effeaix eness measure. 

w It was further revealed that the male subject, when viewing an attracm e 
Itoale speaker, always rated the femae highest in the low introduction* . 
condition. The female, when \ieyring the aoracme female speaker, rated 

,the highjntroduction conditions most effective. In the unattractive 
condition the male did not rate the speaker in any set pattern. TJic femile 
subject,* on.the other hand, rated the low credible introducrion the highest 
in the unattractive condition. 

*" The overall effective rating wis c ■ follows: (]) ituactive/low 
introduction, (2) unattractive/low introduction. (3) attractive/high 
introduction, (4) una inactive/high introduction. (5) attractive/no 
introduction, and (6) unatmctive/nainuoduction. \ 
. Therefore.it canbe.conduded based on these findings that: (a) The 
leaker's effectiveness is not determined by the speaker's physical 
attractiveness. Percci* ed credibility does determine the speaker's 
effectiveness, (b) Perceived speaker effectiveness is not determined by 
attractiveness of the speaker other things being equal, (c) Finally, 
credibility, as measured by three levels of introduction, is of greater 
influence in evaluating the effectiveness of a speaker, than is physical 
attractiveness. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEIVED 
COMMUNICATION COMPETENCE AND CHOICE OF 
INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT MESSAGE STRATEGIES 
'Cupacm, William Richa^TPh.O. University of Southern California, 
1981. Chairman: Professor Kenneth K. Sereno 

Interpersonal communication competence was defined with 
respect to several important features: (1) .it involves the appropriate 
and effective use of messages; (2) it is related to functional 
outcomes; (3) it isd^adic in nature; (4) it is reflected in a 
constellation of skills; and (5) it is contextual in nature. Interpersonal 
conflict was identified as one important situational form (context) in 
which the question of interpersonal communication competence 
arises. It was hypothesized that various measures of perceived . 
competence would.be more positively associated wijh the use of 
constructive conflict message strategies than with destructive or 
avoidance message strategies. Interpersonal communication 
satisfaction -a logical outcome of competent interaction -was also 
predicted to be more positively correlated with the use of constructive 
strategies than with destructive oravoidance strategies. Also, it was 
predicted that interpersonal solidarity would be a significani unique 
predictor of communication satisfaction above and beyond conflict 
message strategies. One hundred fourteen volunteer dyads (228 
respondents) completed questionnaires regarding a recalled conflict 
. episode. Respondents completed instruments assessing enacted 
'conflict behaviors, perceived competence of self and alter in the 
conflict interaction, communication satisfaction resulting from the 
conflictual encounter, and general interpersonal solidarity of the 
dyad-members. Results clearly indicated that perceptions of 
competence were consistently more positively associated with the use 
of constructive conflict message strategies versus destructive or 
avoidance strategies. Communication satisfaction was also more 
positively associated with constructive message strategy ure. 
Interpersonal solidarity accounted for five percent of the variance in 
communication satisfaction when entered after the predictors of 
♦ conflict message strategies. The'data are seen as important tc the 
( ultimate development of an adequate theory of interpersonal 
communication competence-a theory which recognizes the 
importance of 'situation as an influence on communication behavior, 
pragmatically, the results are consistent with prior research and 
. theorizinfabout conflict, and instructive about appropriate and 
effective communication behavior in situations of interpersonal 
conflict. In interpersonal relationships, the constructive mananement 
of disagreements through open information exchange and * 
recognition of relational commitment is perceived to be most 
compelent-i.e., appropriate and effective. Such prosocial 
communication stralegiesjwelr to maximize the utility 
interpersonal partners when they desire both individual and relational 



FUNDAMENTAL FREQUENCY OF THE HUMAN VOICE AND 
PERSONALITY TRAITS OrderNo.8121432 
HcNOcaso*. Charles Eowih.Ph'o. University of Denver, 1981. 217pp. 

Sci ent ifi c interest in the relationship between 'speech and* 
personality has existed for many years, but empirical studies of the 
association between voice and personality have been few in number. 
Comparisons of the results of extant studies are difficult because of 
disparate methodologies, but most findings have supported the notion 
that speech is systematically related to personality. 

Recent findings, as well as results reported in some of the older 
literature, have implicated fundamental frequency of voice as a 
probable^conveyer of cues to a speaker's personality. This 
otssertation^mvestigated the relationships between selected 
' fundamental frequency variables and personality traits as defined by 
scores on Form A of the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 
PF). - 

The voices of seventy-six college students (41 females and 35 » 
males) were acoustically analyzed for eight fundamental frequency 
(F 0 ) variables: Natural F 0 (NF), mean habitual speaking F a (HF), 
habitual F 0 variance (V), habitual F 0 range.(R), and four permutations 
of tb<> difference between HF and NF (0). Pearson r*s were used to 
test for significant associations between the voice variables and* 
sc ores fro m Form A cf the '1 6-PF. ^ 

Fisher's Z f transformations were used to test for significant 
differences between maie and female correlations. Only one * , 
significant difference was found: Factor L with fundamental F 0 range 
(R) in which the male correlation coefficient was low and positive (r « 
.29) and the female correlation coefficient was low and negative*/ * 
-.29). 

In addiiion to the associations with Factor L, there were thirty-five 
associations that were low but significant: Factor B with 0 (-.35, " 
females)* 0 2 (-.37,females). and LT 3 ( + .32. females); Factor C with D 
(-.27 % females), 0/(-.28, females), and 0 3 ( + .28. females): Factor F 
with V ( + .31. males); Factor G with 0 ( + .30. males); Factor H with V 
( + .28. females); Factor I with HF (-.32. males), and 0 (-.31 . males); , 
Factor M with HF (-.4©, females); Factor N with R ( + .30, femafes); 
Factor O with 0 2 ( + .28, females); Factor 0, with HF (-.22, combined 
males and females), and R (-.43, females); Factor 0 2 with R (-.30, 
females), and 0 2 ( + .70. males); Factor Q 3 with HF ( + .30, females), R 
( + .27. females). 0 ( + .41. males). 0. ( + .37. males), and 0 2 ( + .75, 
males); Factor 0< with D ( + .21. combined). -D 2 ( + .28, combined), and 
D 3 (-.30, females); Factor O, with V ( + .23, combined); Factor Q M with 
0 ( + .29. females^ 0 2 ( + .28. females), and 0 3 (-.30, females); Factor 
Q„, with HF ( + .29, combined), and 0 3 (-.26. combined); Factor 0| V 
with HF (-.28. females), and R h28, females); 

These findings were interpreted as modest support for the general 
hypothesis that voice and personality are systematically related. 
Voice-personality profiles suggested by the data were described, and 
suggestions for further researcn were made. 

a 



THE DEVELOPMENT ANO EVALUATION OF A SELF- REPORT 
INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE LEAOER EFFECTIVENESS^ 

0#der No. 8126054 

Jacobson. Carolyn McKinnell, PkO. Ohio Univ#j5ity, 1981* 166pp. 
Director: OrrRichard F.Whitman 

* In recent years, numerous leadership studies have focused on 
leader behavior in an attempt to discover what effective leaders do. 
Although researchers have recognized thatjeader behavior may be 
influenced by situational variables, there is no valid and reliable 
instrument to measure leader behavior across situations.The Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire developed at The Ohio State 
University does not attempt to account for the situation, and no 
validity /reliability data are known to exist for the Hersey and 
Blanchard Leader Effectiveness and Adaptability Description. 
The purpose of this research is to develop a valid and reliable 
vmeasure of leadership effectiveness, based on Hersey and 
Blanchard*s Situational Leadership Theory. Following their theory, 
leader effectiveness is defined as the appropriateness of a leader's 
behavior to a givgn situation. The situation is defined in terms of the 
maturity of the followers in relation to a specific task, function or 
objective to be performed. 



Forty items were written describing groups of various maturity 
levels as defined fay Hersey and Blanchard. For each item, twelve 
•responses were wntten to describe the tour leadership styles outlined 
by Hersey and Blanchard. Content validity was assured by a panel of 
five expert judges who sorted items and their responses by maturity 
level and leadership style respectively. Validity was further assured by. 
employing a modification of Thurstone and Chave's technique for - 
attit ide scale construction to derive scale values, indices of ambiguity 
and indices of similarity: Seal* values and indices of ambiguity were 
obtained using a sample of undergraduate and graduate students 
trained in Situational Leadership Theory, with each subject randomly 
assigned to respond to 20 of the 40 items. To derive indices of 
• similarity, a panel of 25 faculty and graduate students trained in 
Situation at Leadership Theory responded to all 40 items. 

Using these data and a series of rules, thirteen items were 
eliminated and the twelve alternative responses to each remaining 
item were narrowed to four, representing the four leadership styles 
The resulting 27-item measure was mailed to a random sample of 
managers in training and development in the continental United 
States. The.187 responses were factor analyzed and rehabil.ty was 
assessed. On t he-basis of these data* seven more items were 
eliminated, resulting in a 20-item Leadership Effectiveness Measure. 
Test' ret est reliability was determined using an additional sample of 32 
supervisors from a utility company. 

The 20-item Leadership Effectiveness* Measure which resulted 
irom tnis research appears to be a valid and reliable instrument; 
Factor analysis of the instrument by each of the four styles reveals 
relatively.pure factor structures of one.f actor per style. Internal 
consistency f o' subscaies representing styles one (a = .6324) and 
four (q = .6393) were judged acceptable, but internal consistency for 
the subscaies represent ing styles two (a = .5530) and threes (a = 
.4688) should be improved through the development and testing of 

additional items. Coefficient alpha for the instrument as a whole is 
5852. Total score'test-retes: reliability is .788. 



SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION LEADERSHIP^!* A VOLUNTEER 
ORGANIZATION: AN EXPLORATORY" INVESTIGATION- 

Order No. 81261 18 
Kirkpatrick,T;iowas Grant. Ph.O. University of Washlngt on. 1981, 
^PP. Chairperson: Professor Thomas M.Scheidel * 

-This descriptive field study investigated small group discussion 
"eadership by exploring actual, real-life discussions in a volunteer 
organizational setting The purpose of this study was to describe the 
s sy e. behavior, and effectiveness of small group discussion loaders in 
a volunteer organization. 

Because ins-ghtson small group di$cussinn leadership irom the 
volunteer ism and leadership theory fields contain tittle theoretical 
development cr practical direction from research conducted in ^ 
volunteer organizations, several exploratory-research questions were 
used to guide this study. These reseat ch questions conceited such 
areas as the type and frequency of volunteers' leadership s!yle; 
participants' estimated and actual leadership style, behavior, and 
effectiveness; the relationship between leadership style and 
leadership effectiveness; an adaptable approach to leadership style 
and effectiveness; vo\nteers" communicative behavior; and the 
. relationship between demographic features (e.g.-sex, status, and 
leadership experience) of volunteer leaders and their leadership 
effectiveness. 

A church organization provided a real-life small group discussion 
research setting for this study* Twenty -four lay and clergy persons 
were selected to lead sm all grou p disc ussions at one of this t 
organization's meetings. Fourteen leaders were selected from the 
original pool of twenty-four leaders to lead group discussions during a 
subsequent, meeting. * 

Leaders were classified according to four leadership styles (task- 
oriented, relationship-oriented, combination, and undeveloped) based . 
on a six -item Bales- related measure of leadership style which was 
determined to be a valid scale for this study's purpose and 
participants.^ 

Results regarding leadership style found an absence of task* *> 
oriented leaders and a predominance of combination leaders among 
this study's volunteer discussion leaders. Insight into this result may, 
come from future research which examines the passable distinction 
between perceptions of leadership orientation and leadership skiX 
Moreover* examination of the leadership style of volunteers^ other 
volunteer organizations is needed to determine whether these 

Q are generalizable beyond this study's participants. £ 
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Results for leadership behavior revealed a taxonomy of typical 
leadership behavior which could be used to identify leadership skills 
and attitudes to foster or avoid in one's leadership behavior repertory. 
It was concluded that volunteer small group discussion leaders 
should be encouraged to broaden their leadership repertory to 
include both task and relationship behaviors. Also, a number of 
patterns of verbal leader behavior provided understanding about the 
communicative behavior of volunteer small group leaders and 
members. 

Finally, results in the area of leadership effectiveness revealed that 
a greater proportion of combination leaders were effective than 
relationship'«oriented leaders both in terms of group productivity and 
member satisfaction. However, future research using different 
volunteer leaders and improved measurement procedures is needed 
to determine whether statistically significant support can be obtained^ 
for the expectation that combination leaders are more effective small 
group discussion leaders than relationship -oriented leaders. If leader 
orientation can be shown to be directly correlated with behavior, then 
the combination leadership style should give a leader the greatest 
behavioral flexibility for adapting one's style to tne situation as well as 
for adapting the situation to one's style. 

THE EFFECTS OF VALUE DISSIMILARITY ON GROUP 
REPRESENTATUXS Order No. 81O240 

Leipzig. John Stxhling, II. Ph.D. Kent State University. 1980. 234pp. 
Director; Dominic Infatc 

The focus of this study was to in\C5Ugate the effects of value 
dissimilarity on individuals who represented a group in discussions^ about a 
contfo'.crsiaJ topic. Four hypotheses wert; generated ursec whether changes 
in the subject's personal value priori reorder, the subject's attit tide toward 
the proposal, Jie subject's L*sk attracoon toward the group he/she 
represented, and the subject's task attraction toward the other.would occur 
due to value priority dissimilarity with his/her group and/or another with 
whom he/she discussed the controversial topic 

Of 325 subjects pretested 128 subjects were selected because they were 
initially against the topic discussed, felt similar to their group, and 
preferred the vajuc A Comfortable Life owthc value A'Sense of 
Accomplishment. The subjects were randomly assigned to the following 
conditions: (1) Group's Values/Other's Values Similar: (2) Group's 
Values Similar/Other's Values Dissimilar: (3) Group's Values 
Dissimilar/Othci s Values Similar: and (4) Group's and Other's Values * 
Dissimilar. A^Comfortablc Life and A Sense of Accomplishment 
(Rokeach's 1973 Terminal Values) were selected because they were the two 
most frequently chosen values by subjects in a pilot study which 
determined that these two values were related to a proposal concerning 
standardized comprehensive nnal examinations discussed by the subjects in 
fifteen minute audio-taped sessions with trained confederates. 

The results indicated thai in the condition in which the representative's 
group and the confederate were value dissimilar significant amounts of 
value reversals occurred. Further examination indicated that a man. effect 
#uc to the representative^ similarity in .values to his/her gi oup was 
probably the best indicant of \alue change. Value change was 
opcrationalucd as a reversal in pnonty order from the subject s initial 
raking of the two values. 

A seconcary focus of the studv was the e'ffect of diffenng value pnority 
orders on the subject's allegiance to his/her atir^de toward the proposal. 
There' was i significant main effect due to value ^jnilarity w-Jih the 
confederate. Subjects were most likely to be less disfa\ oracle toward the 
proposal when the confederate professed a value pnont) order similar to 
the subject's. * 

In other analyses, no differences were discov cred in ask attraction 
scores due to value dissimilarity. Addioonally. a Pos;-Hoc step- wise 
multiple regression of value change for the value A Comfortable Life 
indicated that IS percent of the variance in the value change orild be 
accounted for by variance in four predictors. The step- wise multiple 
regression for value change for the value A Sense of Accomplishment 
indicated nonsignificance. A final step-wise regression of the Attitude 
Toward the Proposal indicated that percent of the variance in Attitude * 
Toward the Proposal could be explained by variancejn four predictors. 

Multiple explanations for the findings were offered from four major ^ 
approaches to counter-atmudinal advocacy. The best explanation was felt 
to be Self-Perception Theory A discussion as to the siabihrv of the content 
validity of Rokach's list of values was undertaken. The value tags-very 
possibly did cot capture the concepts they attempted to capture. 

This study discovered thauhe ascribed value pnont} order of the group 
was the best indicant of the personal value priority order of a * 
representanv e« V/hen represcntativ es have value priorities which aie 
di flcrent from their groups' value p norities. Ihc rcprcsenta: ives change 
their value priorities so that they are'conslstent with their group's value 
pnority order. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF TURN TAKING IN CHILDREN'S / 
CONVERSATIONS Order No. 81 23026 

Uvcy, Lihoa Maoisoh, Ph.D. City University of Ntw York, I98lj/ 
, 163pp. Adviser: Professor DavidJ. Bearispn 

• The 'development of turn taking in children's conversations was 
studied in the context of communicative competence and social 
cognition. The ability to coordinate the smooth exchange of 
speaker/listener turns was linked theoretically to children's 
perspe c tive taking and the ability to'tnf er another's intentions. 
Evidence f rom developmental studies of children's ability to adapt 
their verbal messages to the informational needs of listeners and from * 
developmental research in nonverbal communication suggested that * 
the regulation of conversational turns was a developmental task . 
related to children's knowledge and instrumental use 6{ turn signals. 

Measures of these signals were from studies of adult 
communication and include^ speaker and listener nonverbal and 
verbal behaviors. 

Ages chosen for study corresponded to ages normally associated 
with preoperational, concrete operational, and formal operational 
thought. Nonverbal signals, except touch, and listener verbal 
behaviors were expected to increase between kindergarteners, third-. » 
and sixth-traders. 

Other factors in the design were* sex, communicative context' and 
for the nonverbal measures, role as speaker or listener. Based on . rf 
previous findings, gaze aversion was the only measure expected, to 
'differ between sexes. Communicative context, a source of 
unexplained variability among adult studies, was controlled in the 
present study by having each dyad engage in two conversations 
diff erin g in degree of structure. Pole was expected to interact with 
communicative context tnd grade. - / - 

Children's violations of the turn -taking convention .were measured 
by two types of errors, simultaneous speaking turns and simultaneous 

* listening turns. These measures were regarded as indices of 
comrnunicative^competence and were expected to decrease with age, 
occur more often in structured conversations than in unstructured, 
and be negatively related to the display of turn signals: 

Subjects were 30 previously acquainted. same sex dyads. Both 

* conversations were videotaped jn a single session at the children's 
schools during school hours. After establishing the reliability of the 
measures, a team of adults coded the behaviors from I he videotapes 
with the aid of transcripts. The fust twelve speaking turns from each 

* conversation constituted a coded segment. 

Developmental differences occurred for gesticulations and head 
nods and M the structured conversation, for gaze aversion and 
forward leans. Mean variance's tended to be large and. along with 
small ranges afTd high numbers of zero scores, contributed to a lack 
of significance for other variables. Contrary to expectations, girls 
averted their gaze more than boys' and age was not a factor in girls* - 
gaze behavior. The sexes differed in the lengths of their 
conversations. Longer conversations for giris were associated with 
x higher scores on several measures, although girls did not commit 
. more turn-taking errors than boys. The effects of communicative 
.context revealed that more speaking turn'errors and interruptions 
occurred in the structured conversation than in the unstructured, 
despite more turn signals being displayed in the structured 
conversation . This f indfng raised the question of the f u netion of the 
turn signals. Role was a significant factor for four behaviors, a.xf , 
interactions of roie and communicative context with grade and sex 
were found. Only one type of error, simultaneous listening turns, 
decreased with age and only in the structured conversation. No 
negative correlations occurred between turn signals anderror 
messages, again leading to questions concerning the function of the 
turn signals and validity of the error measures. 
g Intraciass correlation of the dependent measures revealfd 
patterns of congruence between and within communicative contexts 
and roles for several measures. 4 . 

Results were discussed in terms of methodological and 
conceptual problems, panic ularly the adequacy oUhe external 
variable approach in u nderstandin g turn taking. The relationship of „ 
the results to those for adults and implications for future research 
were also mentioned. * . ' 



A STUDY OF MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION WITH 
LaNGUAGE-IXARNING CHILDREN: CONTEXT AND 

^^MATERNAL INTERPRETATION * Order No. 81146W 

NUymnvSabzn-sox. Maxu Laura Twsdjde, PhD. State Unjversityof , 

-.New York at Buffalo. 1981. 249pp. • 

» This dissertation has a dual objective! to attempt a description of the 
• context in 'which maternal interactions with pne-yearold. language- 
learning children take place, and to descrioe the children's "communicative' 
abilities as viewed by their mothers and by mothers with children of 
approximate age. It is an attempt to find out horn' the mothers interpret 
their children's intention^, wishes, and early utterances, and how the 
pontext in which mother-child interactions occur can help them in this 
interpretative.task. ^ * 

Special attention is givento the interpretations mothers attribute to 
*, their young'children's behavior. Th^se maternal interpretations are used for 

* * the purpose of establishing categories of chilfren'sbehavionThevabdiryof 

the categories revealed in through the analysis of the videotaped 
interactions of three mother-child pairs, jn three routine situations, is latef 

* checked against the mothers* own view: Le. mothers are given the role of o . 
—'outside observers' of the cfcifdren's behavior some time after the video- 

tapes had been collected . 

t» The analyns.ofthe video- tapes suggests that mother child interactions 
take place in a highly structured context Each global situation (play. meal. 

... and bath time*) c*n be viewed a%a larger context with its specific goal 
location, and characteristic units. It also suggests that mothers do not 
respond to all b^viors'froih their children, but rather select a small set of 
nonverbal befiaviors (common to all three children) to respond in similar 
and consistent ways. Attention is called to the similarity between these 
•pairs of child behatiorand-matertal responses' and tne 'adjacency pairs' 
postulated by Schegloff & Sacks (1973)to account for certain phenomena 

• observedin adult conversation. A taxonomy of 'adjacency pairs of child-" 
bc'iavior-and-maternal responses' is established: (1), requests for objects or 
food: (iy requests for names: (3) requests for help or expression of « 

* V frustration: (4) requests to get downf (5) offering or showing things: 

(6) refusals; (7) showing affection, and (8) calling. It is argued that these, 
categories hive some kin d of psychological reality to the mothers: who are 
able to replicate the original interpretations when shown edited episodes of 
children's beha\ior belonging to the different categories. 1 „ 

• Arguments are presented that mothers areinterpreting the children's 
nonverbal behavior rather than their vocalizations. These are taken into 
account sometimes. It is argued that the mothers are looking for 
Englishness'm the sounds their children produce, but that they are also 
looking for QppTopriatenes&Vb the context: mothers need a context in order 
to confirm the Englishness they perceive in the children's early utterances. 
What seems to be individual differences or effects of experience with 
children in maternal interpretative ability appear when the mothers are 
given the role of outside observers of the children's behavior. 



TALKING TO FOREIGNERS: THE ROLE OF RAPPORT 

Order No. 8113119 

McCURDY. PECCY Lxnore, Ph.D. University of California. Berkeley. 
*205pp. . 

s This study is aflinvestigation into the conversational processes that lie at 
the basis of second language learning, and an attempt to identify some.of * 
the social fofces that shape the input thai adult learners receive. 

It is only recently, with the decline' in influence of innatist theories of 
language learning, that the attention of researchers has shifted from the talk 

• of the learner to the talk of the native speaker. And it is only recently that 

' their attention has shifted from analysis at the sentence level to analysis at • 
the level of discourse. At the same time, converging lines of inquiry in the 
fields of linguistic pragmatics, ethnomethodology. and the ethnography of 

. speaking have placed at their disposal new perspectives on conversation 

* and new tools for the investigation of the acquisition process. 

This study is an analysis of two extended tape-recorded conversations. 
"Die participants are newly-acquainted adults-three beginning learners of 
English and three native speakeis-and their talk is typical of the casual 
social conversation that forms one of the recurrent linguistic environments 
of adult learners. The native speakers are neither researchers nor English 
teachers: it is their speech in particular that is examined. 



» An adequate account of such conversation and of its departures from 
conversation among native speakers cannot be given on the baas of 
simplification alooe. Given certain uniformities of situation, it is possible to 
make a few broad assumptions about the social factors that,affect adults 
engaged in talking to foreigners. It is proposed that makin g such 
assumptions will facilitate the description and explication of the processes 
of foreigner talk that have been identified and discussed in second language 
acquisition researchTthe organization of repair, paraphrase, questioning, 
altered rale of speech, and unitativeness. In approaching the data, some 
significant ideas are broughtio bear which have not previously been 
applied to foreigner talk, principally from the work of John Gumperz on 
convcrsatijfaj inference and contexualization, the work of Robin Lakoffon 
rapport and style, and the work of Penelope-Brown and Stephen Levinson 

^ on threats to face. /* 

In the conversations examined here and in others I've observed between 
newly-acquainted adults; certain threats to face are operable. The learners 
are concerned about the adequacy qOheir English and about whether they 
are imposing on the name speakers. The native speakers are sensitive to 
these concerns and want to reassure the learners, but at the same time do 
wish to avoid being imposed upon. Differences emerge here with respect to 
preferred rapport strategies and conversational styles. Both native speakers 
and learners frequently pretend to understand one another when they 
don't: almost any contribution that serves to keep the conversation going is 
' accepted as an appropriate next turn. Native speakers, in their efforts to 

. slow and simplify their speech, often experience some discomfort from 
what might be termed a "loss of style." 

We are still a long way from saying precisely how it is that the : 
modifications made in speech addressed to foreigners enhance or inhibit 
learning. We are^even further from accounting for the role that specifically 
social factors play in the learning process. However, I think it is clear that 
indirect negotiations about linguistic adequacy, imposition, and what 
minimum level of mutual understanding is tolerable are crucially important 
to this process. Moreover, these conversational negotiations, from the 
learner's point of view, are not just preUminanes to his receiving the input 
necessary for language learning, but in themselves constitute that input 



Respondents (53%) indicated they cared for children with life- 
threatening illness on more than 10 occasions and 68% indicated they, 
were the primary physician on 3 to 10 occasions. Training in the 6 
areas cited above was received primarily through experience during 
internship/residency. There was significant agreement regarding a 
need for greater attention to, earlier introduction of, and more , 
' continuity in such training. 

U.S. trained physicians (47%) represented 28 medical schools. 
Physicians trained abroad (19% American, 34% foreign) represented 
medical schools in 21 countries. Americans trained abroad varied 
significantly in responses to almost all 64 items in the questionnaire ^ 
from either American-trained or foreign doctors, though in no 
significant direction. In a follow up on non -respondents no significant 
differences were found in demographic data, or attitudes regarding 
physician's need for skills in psychosocial aspects of patient care. 

In addition to a review of literature on the management of life- 
threatening illness in children, a review of literature on interpersonal 
communication'and death and dying in the medical curriculum is 
presented. The study includes a theoretical analysis of the problems 
cited, a philosophical and historical examination of the biomedical 
model, and a discussion of this model's role in structuring the 
behavior of medical professionals caring for patients who'm ay die. 
The findings suggest that: (1) due to physicians' lack of training in 
psychosocial aspects of disease management, avoidance tactics, 
often, unconsciously developed and jjeployed, interfere with effective 
doctor-patient relations. (2) underlying causes of these problems are 
not simply lack of professional training, but can be found in the 
attitudes, assumptions, expectations and purposes fostered by the 
biomedical model. (3) since physicians are taught to view cure, rather 
than the quality of care, as a measure of success, a patient's death is 
seen as a personal failure. For this reason, dying, a common clinical 
syndrome with which doctors must deal, appears to be rejected by the 

medical model. (4) without basic chanrjes in values and Pj\°Mes 
resulting from a philosophical examination of the model ; W^urton 
of courses in medical education may do little to correct the problems 
examined in this study. * * 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF MEDICAL TRAINING JN 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION AND THE CARE OR.^ 
CHILDREN WHO MAY DIE ? 1 OrderNo. 81 15498 

MdRRiss, James Edward, Ph.D. New York University, 1981 . 486pp. 
Chairman: Professor Neil Postman 

In this study life-threatening ilhiess in children is the lens through 
which problems in doctor-patient communication are brought into 
focus and, in a survey, resident physicians evaluate current medical - 
training in interpersonal communication and other psychosocial 
aspects of patient care. 

Parents' (36 subjects) dissatisfactions with the management of 
their c hildren's illnesses were determined through a problem 
identification process designed for this study. The problems parents 
cited primarily involved communication with physicians. Multiple 
perspectives on causes and solutions to thepe problems were 
obtained through interviews with pediatric nurses (37 subjects), 
senior physicians (25 subjects) and a review of literature related to the 
management of life-threatening illness in children (1970's). Data from 
these sources were used to develop a questionnaire for a survey of* 
pediatric residents regarding medical training in specific areas of 
concern in thisstudy. All subjects were from the Greater New York 
Metropolitan Area? 

Out of 300 resident physicians contacted (14 hospitals) one-third ^ 
responded. The number of respondents in each of 3 years of pediatric 
' residency were.ap proximately equal. In regard to 6 problem areas 
# identified by parents the majority of respondents agreed that medical 
training was inadequate in: (1) disclosing a life-threatening diagnosis 
(73%); (2) counseling families regarding communication with the 
child about the illness (78%); (3) communicating medical information 
in layman's language (56%); (4) providing leadership for 
' interdisciplinary teams (64%); (5) involving patient-family units in 
. management of the illness (63%); (6) providing support for patient- 
family units when the*child is dying (67%)y 

Information was requested regarding respondent's education in 21 
psychosocial and interpersonal skills areas. Those who received 
training in over 50% of these areas had more favorable opinions , 
regarding medical education. However, not a single respondent 
"strongly agreed" with the* statement: "Medical training adequately 
* prepares phyaictaa in... H any one of th#6 areas mentioned. 

ERIC' 



' THE EFFECT OF FIXED AND OiASGJSG INTERPERSONAL 
DISTANCES ON THE FEEDBACK BEHAVIORS OF MALES 

Order No. 8118987 

Murph>vBernard ElwOOD. Jr.. Ph,D. The Ca tholic University of 
America. ml^Sprj^ 

_ Background. Culturafiy^ppropriate interpersonal distances have been 
well documented as a phenomenOivoQiurnan behavior (Hall, 1966: Argyle 
and Dean, 1965: Evans and Howard, l973).3undstrom and Aitman (1976) 
have developed a model of interpersonal distance that incorporates the 
earlier works of Hall with empirical data. Their work concluded that for 
near distances (less than 2.5 feet), strangers experienced discomfort, at 
intermediate distances (3-5 feet), strangers experienced comfort an>at.(ar 
distances (7-10 feet) strangers again experienced discomfort. 
' . This study investigated the effect of fixed and changing interpersonal 
distances on the verbal and nonverbal feedback behaviors of an 
' interviewee. Thus, it expanded the Sundstrom and Aitman model to 
identify feedback behaviors that were affected by the independent 
variables. 

Procedure. The 55 male subjects were randomly assigned to five possible 
\ design cells. A trained inteiviewer using a set script interviewed each 
* subject in one of the following cells. Subject and interviewer were seated: 
(1) near-1.5 feet apart; (2) intermediate-3.5 feet apart: (3) far-8 feet 
apart; (4) near to far interview-the interviewer moved from 1.5 to 3.5 to 
8.0 feet away from the subject; (5) far to near interview-the interviewer 
moved in a reverse order of distances. A videotaping of the intern ew was 
0 made via a one-way mirror. Following the taping two trained raters rated 
" the tapes for nonverbal behaviors using Leathers' (1976) Nonverbal 

Feedback Rating Instrumentand for verbal behaviors using Leathers' 
. (1976) Feedback JRating Instrument Verbal productivity was measured in 
seconds. . 

The results of the ratings were analyzed by comparing the three fixed 
groups (near, intermediate. and far) using a 3 x 3 repeated measures 
ANOVA. The two movement groups (near to far and far to near) were 
analyzed using a 2 x 3 repeated measures ANOVA. 

Results. There were significant differences between the near and 
intermediate distance subjects' verbal and nonverbal feedback behaviors. 
Subjects who experienced far distances did not consistently differ with the 
intermediate subjects in verbal and nonverbal feedback behaviors. • 
However, for verbal productivity intermediate subjects were significantly 
different than both far and near subjects. 



The pattern described above for the fixed groups was repeated when 
subjects experienced changes in movement from near to far and far to near. 
Conclusion. The results suggest the following: (1/ Interpersonal distance 
* has an impact on the verbal and nonverbal behaviors of an interviewee; 
(2) Intermediate distances produce more positive feedback responses than 
near or far distances; (3) Intermediate distances produce more verbal 
productivity than near or far distances. 

These conclusions have implications for any individual involved in 
interpersonal interactions. If, as Wiener (1954) has suggested, feedback is 
the regulator of self-regulating systems, it becomes mandatory to 
understand the impact of such factors as interpersonal distance on verbal 
and nonverbal feedback.. 



CONVERSATIONAL SYNCHRONY: RECIPROCITY OF 
SEMANTIC DENSITY AND DURATION OF UTTERANCE IN A 
DYADIC INTERVIEW Order No. 8114290 

NomviJT, Maxy Jean, PhJ>. The University of Iowa, 1980. 213pp. 
Supervisor Professor John Waiteik>wtrs ~* 

A relatively unnoticed kind of conversational influence occurs when an 
individual may be induced to synchronize certain temporal speech variables 
with those of a conversational partner. One consistent finding from 
rtandardized interview research indicates that as an interviewer varies 
his/her duration of utterance (DOUX the respondent will vary DOU in a 
tntrWg fcshioiL It is unclear from this research what influence content 
has on DOU synchrony. 

AJdbpkge variable, semantic density, was developed to investigate the 
reliSoGShjp of the information in an utterance and DOU. Semantic density 
is a ratio of the actual information in a messageand the theoretical 
i possible information in that message. r 
; the relationship of DOU and semantic density was unknown, 
severattompeting theoretical possibilities were examined. First, it was 
possible that a respondent's DOU was simply a result of a temporal 
reciprocity in which "we give what we get" Second, reciprocity in DOU 
may mask what was actually reciprocity in information exchange. Previous 
findings for DOU synchrony may hayjjresulted from an information 
variable that is related to but not the same as DOU. Third, reciprocity may 
govern several perceptible attributes of verbal behavior so that we may 
match messages not only in DOU but also in such characteristics as 
semantic densi ty. Fourth, the tendency to adhere to a partner* s 
DOU/densiry may be mediated by expectations about appropriateness of 
messages. 

To analyze the competing positions, a dyadic interview setting was used 
in which the female interviewer controlled her DOU (20 or 60 seconds) and 
her semantic density (low, moderate, or high). Each of the 60 female 
respondents received each stimulus duration x lynsity combination twice, 
in a random order, which required a total of 12 different topics. The 2x 3 x 
12 incomplete block design required 72 different stimulus messages to 
account for all combinations of DOU, density, and topics. 

Before she heard any stimulus message, a response to a broad topic was 
obtained for each respondent which was used to assess idiosyncratic density 
and DOU. A total of 720 utterances, pjus the 60 idiosyncratic responses, 
were available for analysis. Each interview was au diotaped and then 
transcribed verbatim. These transcriptions were used to determine the 
DOU and two raters assessed the semantic density of each utterance from 
the transcript while listening to the audiotape. 




Two multiple regression (equations were used to determine the effects oi 
the interviewer's DOU and density on a respondent's DOU and density. 
Idiosyncratic respondent behavior and topics were used as control 
variables. In the first regression analysis, DOU was used as the dependent 
variable with the interviewees DOU and density, the respondent's 
Sdiaynciatic DOU and density, topics, and raters as explanatory variables. 
The second analysis estimated a regression equation with semantic density 
as the dependent variable and die same set of explanatory variables. 

The results, with important qualifications, support the first theoretical 
petition for both DOU and semantic density. A respondent's DOU was 
Sueoced by the interviewer's DOU. but density was not a signincant 
explanatory variable. A respondent's semantic density was influenced by 
the semantic density of the interviewer, but DOU did not contribute 
significantly as an explanatory variable. Topics and idiosyncratic DOU 
contributed significantly as predictor variables for respondent DOU; topics, 
idkxynaanc DOU (negatively), and idiosyncratic density were significant 
predictor variables for respondent density. < 

The finding for DOU reciprocity further confirms the jafluence of DOU 
m«ttvemtk»t,ai>dtheniKh^te 
v^^racipfocalirihience 

langmfe variable, aemanric denary. 
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SELF DISCXOSURE AND MARITAL SATISFACTION 

Order No. 8118631 
Pascoe. Authui Wjuy. Ph.D. Core Western Reserve University, 1981. 
157pp. . " ' ■ * 

Fifty married couples with children, half of whom were in marital 
treatment, were selected to participate in a study of self-disclosure and 
maritAl satisfaction. The Locke- Wallace Marriage Adjustment Inventory 
was used to test marital satisfaction and an original questionnaire was 
developed to test self-disclosure. In addition die couples were asked to 
indicate how frequently they discussed thirteen common topics. The self- 
disclosure questionnaire consisted of thirty questions in six categories: sex, 
financial, parents, personality, children, and childhood. 

it was found that females self-disclose more highly than do males. There 
were statistically significant correlations found between self-disclosure and 
marital satisfaction in die areas of children, financial, childhood, parents, 
and total disclosure for females. For males the areas were personality, 
children, parents, and total self-disclosure although die statistically 
significant correlations were much lower for males than for females. 

The two areasVhich were most frequently discussed by these couples 
were children and financial matters. Males and 1 males differed in the other 
areas as to how frequently they discussed a subject. 



FAMILY COMMUNICATION, MEDIA BEHAVIOR AND $ 
DELINQUENCY Order No. 61 22659 

Peng, Bonnie W., Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, 
,-1981. 148pp. Major Professor Dr. L. Erwin Atwood 

The study of socialization focuses upon the development of the 
individual as a social being and participant in society, and delinquent 
behavior is explained as the consequence of poor socialization. .This 
study uses a socialization approach in exploring parent-child 
interaction, media use, and delinquency in Taipei, Taiwan. 

The primary purpose of this study was to compare delinquents and 
nondelinquents in terms of demographic characteristics, family 
communication orientations, perceived parental discipline, family 
values, and family functions, estimated media Exposure time, 
perceived media content preference s in a n attempt to identify those 
variables which were associated with their children's behavior. 

Delinquency in this study was measured on a nominal scale: the 
adolescents Bad either been legally categorized as delinquent or not. 
•The sample of delinquents were composed of 153 male and female 
adolescents who had been placed on probation, in prison, 
reformatory, correctional institution, detention, or in jail by the 
juvenile courts during the months of February, March, and April. 1979, 
in Taipei, Taiwan. A control group of one hundred and fifty-eight 
nondeliquent adolescents were drawn from Namen Junior High 
School. The parents of 259 of the adolescents were also interviewed. 
Among them 101 were parents of delinquents while the other 158 
were nondelinquents' parents. 

The results showed that the juvenile delinquents did differ from the 
control sample in: living environment, family income, concept- 
oriented communication, perceptions of family values, and functions, 
estimated media exposure time, and perceived media content 
preferences. Their parents also showed significant differences in: 
educational background, socioeconomic status, marital status, socio- 
oriented communication, concept-rented communication, and 
perception of family values. 

The socialization literature indicates that delinquent behavior is 
largely the product of lower class' phenomena. The data of this study 
generally support this position. And delinquents in this study spent 
more time with all the media, except newspapers, than did 
nondelinq uents. And more delinquents preferred the aggressive, > 
entertainment media content. Their parents, however, did not show 
significant differences in media exposure time and content' 
preferences. 

In terms of the perceptions of family communication, values and 
functions, delinquents' parents in this study- were socio* oriented and 
less concept-oriented but more tradition-oriented toward family 
values as compared to nondelinquents* parents. Delinquent 
adolescents were less concept-oriented, less committed to the 
family's! unctions as a modern institution to maintain the social order, 
and more tradition*on'ented toward family values than were 
nondelinquents. 

Nondelinquents' parents, on the other hand, were less socio- 
oriented and more concept-oriented and emphasized the - 
development of strong and varied concept-relationships with others. 
They showed leas traditional attitudes toward family values than did ' 
the delinquents' parents. Their children, nondeiinquent adolescents, 
also were more concept-oriented and showed more commitment 
toward the family's functions as a social institution than, were the 
delinquents. 



LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR AND NONVERBAL DISPLAYS OF 
STATUS IN A DYADIC INTERACTION Order No. 8122661 
Rcmiano, Martin Stanley, Pm.D. Souf hem lUinois University at 
Carbondate, 1981. 143pp. 

\ Drawing from.social exchange theory principles, this study 
investigated the relationship between nonverbal displays of status 
and leadership impressions in an interview between a superior and 
his subordinate. Four videotapes were prepared in which the 
nonverbal behavior of a male actorplaying the part of a superior (high 
status or low status cues) and the nonverbal behavior of another male 
actor playing the role of subordina^(high status or low status cufes) 
was manipulated. Maleand female undergraduate students were 
shown the videotapes and askefl to rate the superior's leadership 
performance. This resulted in £2 x 2 x 2 factorial design. 

When the superior displayed low status non verbally he was 
evaluated as a more conSderatatoder than when he displayed high 
status. The superior was also seen»4no*e considerate when his 
subordinate displayed high status rather. than low status cues. 
Nonverbal displays of status did not affect the superior's problem 
solving, or task oriented ratings. The results of the study are offered 
as support for a situational view of considerate leadership, where 
impressions are affected by the behavior of both superior and 
subordinate. 



LANGUAGE AND ETHNIC SELF- IDENTITY AMONG A S^IPLE 
OF JEWISH FAMILIES Order No. 8122331 

Sec all, Bernard, Ph.D. University of Colorado at Boulder. 1981 . 
181pp. Director: Associate Professor Samuel A. Betty 

The objective of this investigation is to determine the relationships 
that exist between Jewish ethnic self-identity and the self-reported 
use of Hebrew. Yiddish, and American English. This investigation 
suggests that Jewish ethnic self-identity be viewed as 
multidimensional in terms of pluralism-assimilation. A number of 
studies have shown the relationship between language use and 
ethnic self-identity to be inconsistent. 

The variables which are examined are: (1) religious orthodoxy; 
(2) social participation with Jews and/or non-Jews; (3) Jewish 
organizational involvement; (4) language(s) spoken, read, arc) written 
* in the home; (5) langu age(s) spoken by parents that childrer will not 
understand; (6) private tenguage(s) spoken by parents in pu >lic 
places; (7) languages) spoken by parents to children, in ten ns of 
birth-or^en (8) expressed attitudes toward Jewish nationalism; 
(9) parents' reasons for enrolling their children in the Jewish! 
BcurturaJ AH Day School; and (10) native or foreign-birth of pferents. 
The effects of these variables are analyzed in order to specify/the 
relationship of language{s) to Jewish* ethnic sajf-identity. / 

The data for the stud y were collected through personal interviews, 
by the investigator, guided by a questionnaire. The sample Mr this 
study consists of f orty-eig ht families whose c hildren were .at the time 
(1978), attending a Jewish Biculturai All Day School in Denver. 
Colorado. S 

Content analysis was employed to reduceda)a4erlabular form. 
" From this procedure several scales for the study s variables were 
developed. Medians were employed in order to split respondents into 
high and low groups. The chi-square statistic was used in over twenty 
statistical tests on the following hypotheses: (1) the greater the 
religious orthodoxy, the more frequent the use of Yiddish and/or 
mother tongue of national origin (five sub-hypotheses derived from 
this hypothesis}; (2) the more multidimensional in Jewish ethnic self- 
identity an individual is. then the' greater the tendency toward bi- or 
multilinguaNsm between members of the family (five sub-hypotheses 
derived); (3) the birth-order among children is inversely related to 
language use other than American English in foreign-bom Jewish 
' families employing languages other than American English; 

(4) membership in Zionist organizations is directly related to the' 
_ reported use of Hebrew as a linguistic code within the family. Th e 
degree of religious orthodoxy moderates this relationship (ten sub* 
hypotheses derived); and (5) the greater the prominence of ethnic 
self -identity as a reason for choice of educational institutions, then 
the mora positive the reported attitudes toward Hebrew and/or 
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The significant findings occurred in tests of relationships between • 
ethnic self-identity and the reading of a foreign language, or the use 
of a foreign language for private communication in a pubttc setting. 
Hypotheses testing "relationships between ethnic self-identity and * 
spoken or written language in the ho me gene rally failed. 

Both' the significant apA n on -significantlfin dings indicate that th£ 
relationship between Jewish ethnic self-identity and language 
behavior is multidTmepsionji*-with each dimension having 
sociocultu rally defined domains and language-appropriate. 

The significance cf this study lies in its findings and methodology, 
which may be applicable to the area of intercultural communication^ 
With modification, the methodology may bemused by other scholars in 
examining other facets of Jewish as well as other ethnic groups' self • 
identities. Ethnic self- identity seems to go beyond the manifestations 
of language attitudesarid language behavior. As such, future 
inquiries must seek other kinds of communication variables that affect 
and effect intra- and/or intercultural social contacts. * 



CHILDREN'S HONESTY REVISITED: . AN EXPLORATION OF 
DECEPTIVE COMMUNlCAf ION IN PRESCHOOLERS , 

OrderNo. 8121519 

Sereno. Terry Joseph P.. Ph.D. Bowling Green State University. 1981. 
121pp. 

This study investigated several interrelated aspects of children's 
honesty from a communication perspective. Two classes of , 
hypotheses, moral and detection, are advanced. Three measures of 
conscience, extant in the literature, were applied to the behavior of 
prescnooiers in an experimental temptation situation. Edited 
videotapes of the children's performance (unobtrusively filmed) were 
rated by adult observers for truth/lying. Also, these tapes were 
examined by trained judges fof the occurrence of nonverbal cu& 
associated with deception. 

Analysis of the results of the interviews support the conclusion 
that the children were overall more honest than dishonest in their 
approach to the moral dilemmas. Multivariate ANOVA techniques* 
revealed main effects of age. sex. and language ability of thechildren 
sampled. The significance of these factors provide evidence for (1) a 
conceptualization of the generality of children's honesty; and. 
(2J systematizing the moral criterion measures. 

Given the spontaneously occurring sequence of 
honesty/dishonesty segments of the films, a correlational approach 
was adopted to determine the covariance of lie detection skills-of 
selected adult groups. Results indicate that although some 
interpersonal relationship with the source is advantageous it is not a * 
sufficient condition fdr consistently accurate detection decisions! 

Nonverbal cue analysis of the children's tapes show that vocal 
ch aracteristics change most and facial features change least during 
the experimental interview. Adult observers attributing truth/lying to 
the filmed interviews u niformly report that they base their judgement 
upon the variables of eye contact, facial expressionrand head 
movement. An examination reveals little or no correspondence 
between the nonverbal behavioral cue analysis*nc{ the variable 
selected by naive adult observers indetecting deception. Our 
co nclusions are framed in terms of prevailing stereotypic beliefs - 
about deception in general and global impressions of the children 
specifically. A flow-chart of deception decision making is offered as 
an approximation of thcftletection process. 



THE EFFECTS OF FRIENDSHIP, GENDER, AND 
COMMUNICATION ON COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR \ 

OrderNo. 8120078 
Stenberg. Linnea Inga,Ph.D. Fordham University. 1981. 92pp. 
Mentor: Leonard P. Stocker 

Results^f empirical studies of cooperation suggest that 
cooperatively-structured learning situations are positively perceived 
by students and are associated with many positive affective 
outcomes{Friendship, sex. and communication during task , 
performance are variables that have been investigated as significant 
•influences on cooperative behavior. Very few studies have examined 
1 arty aspect of cooperation with an elementary school population. Yet 
this-is the critical developmental stage during which the potential for 
cooperative behavior emerges. The>esen't study proposed to 
examine the relationships among these variables with such a 
population. * t % 
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• The primary area of investigation was the relationship between the 
degree of friendship of children and their performance on a task on 
which t hey must cooperate to obtains solution. A secondary area was 
the role of communication and rthird area was sex differences in task 
performance. 

The subjects were first and second graders in two Connecticut 
public elementary schools. A tfbciometric verbal choice measure was 
administered initially and again two weeks later to assess friendship 
among participants. Pairs were assigned as (a) friends-each child 
named the other on both occasions, or (b) non -friends- -neither child 
named the other as a friend. The final number of subjects was 104> 
with a mean age of 7 years 6 months. 

Each dyad was given four trials on a block-building task developed 
by Goldberg andMaccoby (1965) to measure cooperative behavior. 
The experimenter recorded the total number of blocks on each tower 
as well as the number contributed by each partner. The number of 
verbalizations during task performance was also recorded. A transfer 
measure was included in which classroom teachers askedstu dents to 
choose a partner with whom they would like to work on a project. 

The analysis of the soc'rometric data indicated that the reliability of 
friendship choices was .significantly higher for friends than for non* 
friends (F = 12.25,p < .01). Males made significantly more choices 
than females (F = 4 29, p < .05). However, this may be attributable to 
the smaller numberpf males in the sample. They tended to have wider 
friendship groups which included most'of the boys in the class. The * 
male/n on friends group also built their towers withsignificantly more 
blocks than any of the other groups (F = 4.22, p<. 05). 

Cooperative behavior during task performance was recorded in 
terms of the total number oWjfiocks per tower. The number put on the 
tower by each partner was also recorded as a measure of the 
congruencyin their relative contributions. However, the score was 
taken only at the end of the 15-second time interval. It was observed 
.that in instances when the tower fell over, it could receive the same 
score as one m which partners^piled a minimum number,of blocks. 

There were no Significant differences.among the groups with 
regard to communication during task performance. However, there 
was a highly significant difference on the friendship dimension on the 
transfer measure*/ = 1 9 85. p < .01). Friends selected the partner 
with whom they worked on the experimental task to work on a similar 
classroom activity more often than non-friends selected their former 
partner, 

Some of the major hypotheses were not supported because of the 
procedural limitations described previously. Recommendations for 
futui e research would include further investigation of cooperatively 
structured instruction in actual classroom settings. The research 
substantiates the benefits of cooperative learning situations but they 
are rarely utilized, A related area would involve the investigation of 
modeling influences in early childhood in which foster competitive 
rather than cooperative behavior. 

separate discriminant analyses foreach gender. Thirty- three percent 
of the variability among male sex role groups was explained by a 
single discriminant function. This function was composed of the t 
masculinity and femininity scores of both parents. Thirty percent of 
tne variability among female sex role groups was explainer! by two 
decriminant functions. The first function was composed of the 
mothers femininity, restrictive parent behavior, low participation of 
A;e father in household tasks, and low maternal employment. 
Feminine subjects scored high on this function. The second function 
was composed, of the mother's masculinity, the father's sex role 
scores, and the presence of male siblings. Androgynous females 
scored high on this function. 

In conclusion, the findings suggest that the relative impact of the 
perceived parental masculinity and femininity, and of family variables 
rellecting non -traditional parental activities, differ between gender. 
The contribution of non- traditional parent behaviors to the adoption 
of specific sex roles appears most pronounced in female high school 
students. In male high school students, the perceived masculinity^nd 
femininity of each parent appears to be.moretf&nificant. 



fHE USE OF FORMULAIC SPEECH IN FATHER-CHILD 
CONVERSATIONAL INTERACTION Order No. 81 26770 

Thomas. Elizabeth Knauss, Eo.D. Boston University School of 
Education, 1981. 175pp. Major Professor: 'Paula Menyuk 

We know that children acquire vocabulary and grammar and a ■ 
* sense of language as a communication system in a very short period 
of time during the first three years, of life, and that mothers modify 
their speegh to their children in special v and quite universal ways. But 
fathers' language has been little studied; and little attention has been 
. given to the way.in which dialogue between parent and child arises 
and evolves, the contexts in which It occurs, how individual 
differences inform its development; and the rote of formulaic speech 
in this process. 

This study examines the nature of linguistic interactions between 
eight facers and their sons between the ages of 16 and 22 months of 
age. It focuses on the developing discourse between.the dyads, and 
most specifically on the role of formulaic speech in facilitating these 
early conversations. Continuous transcriptions for each dyad noted 
nonverbal context and visual regard, as well as the phonetic and - 
prosodic form of each utterance. Fathers* speech underwent two 
analyses: (1) a determination of formulaic from non-formulaic 
utterances, and (2) an exhaustive analysis of the formulaic utterances 
in terms of their Syntactic -Pragmatic Routine Components (the SYN- 
PR AG Routines). Children's speech was analyzed for: (1) the 
inclusion of theSYN-PRAG Routines, (2) their preferred strategies for 
language production (phondtactic, gestalt, word approximating), and 
(3) their level of dialogue development. The analyses of strategies 
and dialogue development were derived from Peters (1980) and 
Halliday(l975). 

Results/eveated a very high proportion of formulaic constructions 
in fathers* speech* (mean = 80% at Time 1 ; 70% at Time 2) with a 
marked increase in nomination employing sentence frames and final 
prepositional tags by Time 2. The use of imperatives was not 
characteristic of all fathers. By 22 months of age the children were 
using 40% formulaic utterances, -with the longest conversational 
exchanges occurring in the formulaic contexts of family rituals and 
the didactic routine scenarios, Counting and the Book Routine. 
However, the three children with the most advanced dialoguing ability- 
at 22 months were not as dependent on routine formats for 
" maintainlrTo^onversationas were the children with less advanced 
language development Children with phonotactic speech production 
strategies at 16 months showed a pronounced tendency to become 
wordL producers at 22 months, while children with predominantly 
gestalt utterances continued to speak in long phrases which 
incorporated new word-like vocabulary. The most.striking finding was 
the correspondence between six of the eight father-son pairs in their 
amount of speech and manner of speaking. 

The findings of this study must persuade us of the importance of 
formulaic speech in input language to the young child, and of the 
child's ability to utilize overall configurations - of sentence -frame 
constructions, -of whole conversational speech events, -of styles of 
speaking. The SYN PRAG Routines appear to be cultural formulae for 
scaffolding new ideas and lexicon in talking io'children, which may 
increase processing efficiency. The Routine Scenarios appear to be 
the formulaic settings for Teaming the obligatory contexts of dialogue, 
and a progression of scenarios may lead the child from his nonverbal 
role to full verbal participation. 



AN ANALYSIS OF MARITAL COMMUNICATION BEHAVIORS 
AND PERCEPTIONS OF MARITAL SATISFACTION: A 
VALIDATION STUDY OF THE INTIMATE NEGOTIATION 
CODING SYSTEM * Order No, 81 261 50 

Ting-Toomey, Stella Wun Chu, Ph.D. University of Washington, 1981. 
223pp. Chairperson: Professor Mae Arnold Bell 

This investigation systematically analyzes the relationships 
between maiital communication behaviors and perceptions of marital 
satisfaction. Specifically, a t #elve-category coding scheme, Intimate 
Negotiation Coding*System (INCS), was designed to code intimate 
negotiation behaviors. The purpose of the research is to assess how 
reliable and valid the Intimate Negotiation Coding System is in coding 
marital interaction. 
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Drawing from the work of prior intimate communication research, 
three types of intimate negotiation behaviors were identified' 
(1) integrative behavior. (2) neutral behavior, and (3) disintegrative 
behavior. Integrative behavior consists of communicative acts which 
reflect a mutual-orientation. Neutral behavior includes communicative 
acts of a descriptive*orientation. Disintegrative behavior consists of 
communicative acts that reflect an individual-orientation. Mutual- 
oriented acts convey a sense of awareness of the other person's * 
feelings and attitudes. Descriptive-oriented acts mainly facilitate 
affective or factual information. Individual-Oriented act% convey 
msensitivity or a lack pf awareness of the other person's feelings and 

attitudes.- The present study essentially tests the assumption that 
consistent relationships exist between INCS behaviors and marital 
satisfaction. - * 

• The investigation provides evidence thatthe newly-developed 
Intimate Negotiation Coding System can be reliably and validly used 
in the setting of marital communication. The results produced: 
(1) high intercoder reliability and moderately-high across-time; 
reliability of the INCS to code marital communication behaviors; (2) a 
positive association of INCS integrative behavior with marjtal 
satisfaction, a positive association of INCS neutral behavior and 
mantal satisfaction, /and a negative association pf INCS disintegrative 
behavior with marital satisfaction; and (3) specific sequential patterns 
of behaviors discriminating amonglhe high-, moderate-, and 
!ow-mantal satisfaction groups. 

This study makes two primary contributions: (1) anew 
theoretically grounded instrument to study the v process 
characteristics of intimate communication; and (2) descriptive data in 
how partneis of normal married couples communicate with each 
other. 

The study concludes with specific recommendations for future 
research concerning the use of the Intimate Negotiation Coding' 
System in diverse intimate negotiation settings. 



THE SHORT\TERM EFFECTS OF A MARITAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM QS COUPLE COMMUNICATION Order No. 8113811 . 
Urban. DiCX, Ph.D. Brigham Young University, 1980. 114pp. ChainnaJ^ 
Eugene T. Buciner * 

The purpose of thus research was to study the short- term effects of a 
mantal enrichment program in selected areas of couple comnx m canon. 
Eighteen couples who attended a marital enrichment program at bngrtf m 
Young Univefsit>' during the 1978-1979 academic year acted as a treatment 
group. Eighteen other couples were selected*as a control group. A test 
instrument was developed and administered to both groups as a pretest and 
post- test Data was analyzed by analysis of variance to compare significant 
differences in the gain scores of the two groups. Marital adjustment and sex 
of the subjects were used as covariates. 

Analysis of the data indicates that an enrichment program does 
influence couple communication, particularly for women, and that both the 
sex of the subjeasand their level of marital adjustment also influence gain 
scores in the selected areas of couple communication. Data indicated the* 
effects of the program were both negative sihd positive. 



CHILDREN'S TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS Order No. 8115837 

VeaCH, Shakos Read. Ph.D. Stanford Umversir>,\%\. 359pp. 

The stud> of children's telephone conversations charts children's 
acquisition of three sociolinguisuc skills: opening and closing 
conv ersauons. tuning betw een speaker turns, and moving from one topicio 
another The children's control of these three conversation management 
skills is described and comparect to findings for adjlt conversationalists 
Since who controls^ conversation has been show n to affect w ho has the 
opportunu> ro use com ersaaon management skills. ev er> effort was made 
to get naturalistic con v ersauons berw een child peers. , 

Fon> -two children from ages 2:10 through 12:10 taperecorded their 
telephone conversations at home. Thinv -seven children were from upper 
middle class homes in the Ba> Area, five were from working class homes 
There was no time limit, the tape limit per child was 60 minutes The 
children taped both incoming and outgoing calls, and had complete control 
over the tape (except for the 2 >ear-o!d). Thev did not have to record, or 
leav e on a tape.anv sensitive cills The 900 conversations the children 
collected, and previous studies of adult conversations b> > 
ethnomethodologists. formed the data base. The children w ere divided into 
/V u ":e groups based on chronological age and conversation-internal 

rjence The joungest group ranged from 2:10 through 7;0 (11 children)! 
middle group from 7:4 through 9:4 ( 10 children), and the oldest group 4 
In 9:5 through 12:10(21 children). 



Opening rouunes as answerer were almost invariably "Hello", while 
opening rounnes as caller grew more elaborate with age. Children in the 
youngest group had no set opening rouunes. while each child in the middle 
group had either (a) one predictable opening routine or (b) several 
rouUnes that showed -tjp parucular pattern. In contrast, children in the 
oldest group had routines tailored for the an sw-erer according to age and 
familiarity. Child friends, adult friends, child non-friends and adult non- 
friends all received different openers from the oldest children. 

Cosines were also more elaborate in the older groups. The youngest 
children had few reciprocal closings, and rarely used "okay" to prepare a 
listener for a final "bye". Children in the.middle group exchanged "bye"s. 
but only infrequently "okay"s. The oldest children often used a senesof 
"okay"s*fcefore the reciprocal "bye" closing, and'could re-open 
conversauons after having said goodbye, which younger children at times ' 
attempted but failed to manage. 

Timing between speaker turns became closer with age at points of 
speaker oblig'auon. such as after quesuons. Children under age six paused 
nouceably (0.8 to L5 seconds) in opening their calls, while no child over 
age 6 paused in an opening sequence without addiuonal evidence of 
difficulty; e g., a bad connecuon. distracuon off the phone, etc. Departures 
from precise timing, i.e. from no gap/no overlap between speaker turns, 
were accompanied by^addiuohal evidenceof social meaning-sighs, 
convenuonal expressions of eimmon ("ugh", "wowee"). increased loudness, 
laughter, etc-in children of the ojdesx agegroup. Children in the two 
younger groups* when they departed nomine precise timing role, were 
apparently still learning, not deliberately exploiting, the rule. 

The variety and function of topic transiuon markers increased with age. 
The youngest children either did not mark changes of topic or used a '* 
question inuoducuorr; e.g.. "Guess w;hat?". that requires a response 
("What?") mat in turn requires a response Children in the middle group 
began to imbed quesuons in introductory clauses such as "I was/wondering 
if.,.", and usually marked topic ends with "okay". Children in the oldest 
group still used "Guess what?" and its more elaborate variants, but they 
also characterized the chunk that would follow ("You wanna hear 
something runny..."), summarized their stories ("Yeah, well that's it"), and 
used "You know" to muoduce items of mutual knowledge, e.g.. "You 
know die history room?" ' 

All three aspects of conversauon management developed toward 
expressing or signalling interpersonal awareness. It was only the oldest 
children w-ho offered to tell a story and waited for the offer's acceptance, 
who consistent!) used departures from precise speaker riming to signaf 
muruaJl} understood conventional messages, and *hose opening routines 
were tailored to who answered the telephone. 



THE COMMUNICATION BEHAVIOR OFl LEADERS IN SMALL * 
GROUP DISCUSSION \ Order No. 8116355" 

Webb Joyce Gail. Ph.D Thf University of Aftchigan.}%\. 177pp. 
Chairperson: C William Colbum 

This study was an investigation of the communication patterns of 
leaders in small group, discussion. The interrelauonships among group sex 
composition, sex of group leader, the leader's communication behavior, the 
leaders hleabihty as determined b> the group members, leadership 1 
effecuveness aniljeadership maintenance were explored. 

One hundred subjects were randomly assigned to small groups of^ve 
members per group. The twenty groups consisted of varying sex ^ 
compel uoiisJEach group was given the same problem to discuss. The * f> 
discussions^ we re tape recorded and a categon system was devised to aid in 
the anaJ>sis of verbal content of the discussions. Two independent scorers * 
and the experimenter recorded the fr equencv of communication for each 
subject according to the category system. There were rwenrysev en 
categories^ colleen vety. Five hypotheses were formulated: (1) Leaders 
judged effecuve will communicate differently from leadersjudged 
lneffecuve. (2J Leaders maintaining their posiuons will communicate 
different]) from leaders losing their posiuons of lea'foirthip. (3) MaJe 
leaders will communicate differently from female leaders. (4) The 
relauonship between leadership efiecuveness. communicanon behavior and 
leader's sex will vary across groups of differing sex composiuon. (5) The 
relauonship between leadership maintenance, communicauon behavior and 
leader s sex will vary across groups of differing sex composiuon. 



JIht frequency of statements made during thfc discussions was lallied for 
each group. Communication scores were calculated for each group 
member. Ijased on "the number of statements made by the entire group. A 
chi square analysis was applied to the data. All five hypotheses were 
confirmed The reliability of the study was determined by calculating a " 
correlation coefficient for the data collected by .the experimenter and the 
two independent scorers. Group participants completed a quesu'onnaire 
geared toward yielding information in the areas of leadership enectiveness. 
maintenance and likeability. The results showed that specific 
communication behaviors wercpresent and indicated leadership 
effectiveness and maintenance. It was found that men and women 
commumate*differently. Both sexes, however, can beeffecoveand can 
maintain their positions Df leadership. This study illustrated that in-order to 
communicate effectively one must be aware of verbal communication 
patterns. Group sex composition affectedinteraco'on of malesiand females. 
Both males and females interared differently in mixed sex groups tlian in 
same sex groups. Likeability was one example where the difference in 
attitude toward male and female leaders changed across groups of varying 
sex composition. The male leader was viewed as most likeable regardless of 
the composition of the group. The female leader was seen as most likeable 
when involved in discussions with members of the same sex and least 
likeable with mixed sex groups./ 

Regardless of gender, the way to.gain leadership effectiveness and 
maintenance's to know what verbal communication behaviors are viewed 
as effective and to strengthen those verbal behaviors.in order to become a 
successful leader. * ' » 
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